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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


BY ALBERT WHITEHOUSE, TRINITY PARK. 


Instruction in physical culture, to be of 
‘any value, must be practicable, adaptable 
and effective. With this thought and a re- 
quest from the Editor of this magazine 
in view, I shall endeavor to make these 
articles as practical and useful as possi- 
ble. There is so much nonzenee, in the 
form of physical culture instruction by 
mail, offered to the public at the present 
time that it is difficult for the average per- 
son to select anything that is of real 
value. 

The system J shall teach is not a patent- 
ed “Get there quick,” “Only scientifie and 
original,” “Requires only five minutes per 
day with little or no effort” system, but a 
method of physical culture which has sut- 
isfactorily stood the test of time, being 
evolved from careful study, experience 
and association with recognized bona fide 
authorities. 

The majority of persons who require 
exercise have very little tine to devote to 
the matter and as a rule do not realize its 
importance. If they did, I feel certain 
they would give it as much attention as 
they do their meals, although I must say 
there are many who begrudge even the 
time spent in eating. Consequently, in 
preparing these lercons I have endeavored 
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to cater to the “husy” individual, as well 
as to those whe are blessed with more time 
und inclination. 

The average man is set in his habits 
and it is difficult to get him to break inte 
thoee habits and devote a little time to the 
physical culture exercises, but I will en- 
deavor to make these exercises so simple 
and useful that, if anyone will only make 
the slight effort they call for at first, the 
rapid improvement in his mental and 
physical condition will be a sufficient in- 
evntive to encourage him to keep them ap 
for all time. Twenty or thirty minutes 
per day, divided into two periods of well 
directed exercise, is sufficient to give ratis- 
factory resulta, 

This month I shall give a series of 
light exercises, specially arranged from 
large experience, and which I have used 
with complete success for rome time in 
many cases. They may be called general 
exercises, although suited to many special 
cases. They are suitable for the average 
person who requires a little exercise on 
general principles, av it were. They are 
simple, effective, and can be modified and 
adapted to individual conditions. 

I have always claimed that one should 
oxervise intelligently and that he can only 
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get the full benefit by so doing. I do not 
Hive exercises or other directions and ex- 
pect them to be followed just because | 
ray so. I explain the renson for taking 
certain exercises and tell in what way the 
benefit is to be derived. Exercise taken 
intelligently is more likely to be kept up, 
ig more enjoyable and is certainly more 
effective and beneficial. 

I shali first consider the series of ex- 
ervises as a whole and then in detail. 
They ure arranged to bring into action 
at! the principal museles and groups of 
inuseles of the trunk, in which are sit- 
uated the vital organs, und will promote a 
normal activity of these organs as well as 
arouse the nervous system to a praper 
key, 

The arms (excepting the shoulders) and 
the lower Hmbs get very Httle benefit 
from these exercises beyond that which re- 
sults from an improved general circulation 
of beiter blood and the toning up of the 
whale body. At another time, however, 
1 will supplement this series by u few 
special exercises for the development of 
the limbs. The seven simple exercises 
given this month will be found very val- 
uable. I have other more comprehensive 
series with a greater variety of exercises, 
but the exercises given this month can 
be used where the others may not. 

‘Fhe movements are made with a pair of 
light, wooden dumb-bells, grasped fairly 
firmly in the hands. Suitable weights are 
a half pound each for small children, and 
a pound or a pound and a half each for 
larger children and adults. The dumb- 
bells have not an important relution to 
the value of the exercises. They serve to 
regulate the energizing action, and induce 
more correct form in the various move- 
ments. but no greater amount of mus- 
cular development is to be looked for from 
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their use than if the movements were 
made simply with the hands closed. ‘The 
movements can be made with three degrees 
of energy and specd,—ivild, medium and 
strong; thereby suiting weak and strong 
individuals. Executed with a slight 
amount of energy and little speed, they 
are adapted to the weak or nervous per- 
son; with medium energy and speed, to 
the average person, and with vigorous ac- 
tion, they are suited to the stronger con- 
stituted, the obese and the phlegmatic. 

The series may take from five to twelve 
minutes to perform, depending on the 
speed und the number of repetitions of 
each exercise. The heart's action is accel- 
erated, the respiration increased, the blood 
circulates more freely, the nervous system 
is aroused and the functions of the various 
organs are stimulated. There is no strain 
on the heart when the exercises are tuken 
as directed. To a person with imperfect 
heart action or one of a nervous tempera- 
ment these exercises, executed very vig- 
vrously, would be positively injurious. By 
regular practice of these exercises the 
hearf’s action is gradually and permanent- 
ly strengthened, the respiration becomes 
habitually deeper, a free and even circu- 
lation of the blood is ensured; the gen- 
crating power of the nerve centers, the 
dynamos of the body, is stimulated, the 
chest girths are enlarged, and the lung ca- 
pacity increased. In addition, they tend 
to promote a correct carriage of the body, 
with chest well forward, head erect, and 
shoulders and abdomen held in proper 
relative positions. Three of the exercises, 
Nos. 11, IV and VJ, are valuable to per- 
sons suffering with constipation, stomach 
or liver derangements. 

To be of decided and permanent value 
these exercises must be done regularly once 
or twice per day, if no other form of ex- 
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ercis is taken to supplement them, Taken 
briskly in the morning on arising, before 
fully dressing, with windows open, they 
should be followed by a quick, cold sponge 
bath, by those who are able to take it, or 
by a vigorous rub with a rough towel. 

It is advisable just here to say some- 
thing about the cold morning bath. Many 
persons who would be greatly benefited 
by a cold bath are afraid of it. Jt is a 
tonic when there is a good skin reaction 
following it; that is, if the body readily 
feels warm throughout and a glowing, in- 
vigorated feeling is experienced. If the 
body feels chilled after the bath, it is not 
advisable until the system is toned up. 
‘Those who have acquired the habit of tak- 
ing the morning cold bath with benefit 
would give up many other pleasures rather 
than the bath. It should not take more 
than two or three minutes to take a cold 
bath. Step into an empty bath tub; firn 
on the faucet and squeeze a large sponge- 
ful of cold water over one shoulder, let- 
ting the water run down the arm. Do this 
iwice and repeat over the other shoulder. 
Then squeeze sponge so as to allow the 
water to run down cach leg twice. Follow 
with two squeezes on chest, and finish with 
two squeezes of the sponge, held at the 
back of the neck, allowing the water to 
run down the spine. Taken in this way, 
the bath docs not tend to produce shock 
to the system as when taken under a 
shower or by a plunge. Get out of bath 
tab, rub dry briskly and dress, ready for 

~a Yew deep breathing exercises in fresh 
air before the breakfast that will be all the 
more enjoyable and better relished be- 
cause of the preliminaries, and in cold 
weather there will be no desire to be near 
the stove or radiator during the reat of the 
day. Where there is not the convenience 
of the bath tub, a cloth or towel wrung out 


in cold water may he used. After going 
through the exercizes and becoming suffi- 
ciently warmed up there is no danger in 
taking such a quick hath in an unheated 
hath room, 

Now, for the exercises! General di- 
Tections: Have no tight clothing about 
the body, so that every movement may be 
unrestricted, Wear as little clothing as 
possible, Pay particular attention to 
special directions and memorize this: “Tf 
you exerrise continually in a correct posi- 
tion you wll develop forces which will 
tend to keep you in a correct position.” 

Exercise I. Position: Stand with feet 
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a little apart, with toes turned out slightly, 
body tilted well forward (see Fig. 1). 
A vertical line from front of chest should 
strike the floor several inches in front of 
the toes (this position is somewhat diffi- 
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cult to hold in obese individuals). With 
head erect, endeavor to maintain a straight 
line with the back of the neck, shoulder 
blades held down, chest well up and for- 
ward, arms straight at sides of thighs. 
t. Raise arms to sides, horizontal (Fig. 
1). 2. Bring arms to front, horizontal, 
knock bells together. 3. Arms to sides 
horizontal agein, well to the rear. 4. 
Arms down to position. 

Norr.—1 use the word horizontal for 
brief deseriptivn, but when the arms are 
stretched out at sides they should be a 
little below, and when in front, a little 
above the level of the shoulders. Working 
on a level with the shoulders in these 
movements would tend, to elevate the 
shoulders too much. The correct position 
of the shoulder blades is well down and 
not, as commonly ami erroncously sup- 
posed, raised. This position of the arms 
at front und sides applies in Exercises I, 


Fig. B. 


MI, V and VII. Be careful when bring- 
ing the arms from front horizontal posi- 
tion towards the rear that the head does 
not go forward, as it has a great tendency 
to do; resist that inclination by contract- 
ing the back neck muscles, and in that way 
those museles will be strengthened even- 
tually to hold the head erect. Most cases 
of stoop shoulders are due to the fact that 
the back neck muscles are too weak and 
undevelo to hold the head erect; the 
head inclines forward, the chest then is 
depressed and the shoulders are held up 
as a natural consequence, and whenever 
this position is assumed the accompany- 
ing projection of the abdomen occurs. 
Maintain the leaning or tilted forward 
posture throughout the first exercise and 
also IIJ, V and VII.’ 

Exercise II. Position: Feet well apart. 
1. Bend body over forwards and down- 
wards and at same time swing the bells 
well between the spread feet (Fig. 2), 
head bent over and knees bent slightly. 
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2. Raise up and carry both arms to right 
side in line with shoulders and bring 
bells together (Fig. 3), trunk erect, but 
turned above hips. Look to right. 3. 
Repent movement 1. 4. Repeat move- 
ment 2 but turn to left. 

Note: The abdominal and spinal 
inuscles both get exercise in the body 
bending, and the lateral oblique trunk 
muscles are brought into action in the 
turning movement. Both movements also 
influence the abdominal organs favorably. 

Exercise III. Position same as I. 
1. Raise arms to front horizontal, bells 
together, back of the hands uppermost. 
2. Carry arms to sides horizontal and 
towards the rear. 3. Arms to front hori- 


zontal again. 4. Carry arms down past 
sides of thighs to tho rear, keeping chest 
well up and head well set beck (Fig. 4). 


Note.—This exercise and No. I have 


Fig. 6. 


the effect of strengthening the muscles 


behind and between the shoulder blades, 
which hold the shoulders in proper posi- 
tion; thev also promote the correct car- 
riage of the chest, and incidentally 
strengthen the back neck muscles. Some 
movements in exercises V and VII also 
have the same effect. The Deltoid mus- 
cles, those on the top of the shoulders, are 
the principal arm miuseles developed. 
When the arms are brought from sides to 
front horizontal knocking bells together, 
and with arms perfectly rigid, the chest 
muscles are well exercised and developed. 

Exercise IV. Position same as IL 
i. Same asin II. 2. Raise up and carry 
both bells crossed well over right shoul- 
der (Fig. 5), twisting body and looking 
upward. (Note—The model in Fig, 5 
should be looking upward and toward the 
rear.) 3%. Repeat movement 1. 4. Re- 
peat movement 2: but over left shoulder. 
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3. Repeat movement 1. 6. Raise up and 
carry bells over head to behind the shoul- 
der blades, bending body backwards a lit- 
tle, thus steétching the abdominal muscles 
(Fig. 6). 

Note.—This exercise has an effect sim- 
ilar to No. II. E sometimes call it the 
wood-chopping exercise. 

Exercise V. Position: Feet a little 
apart, arms straight overhead. 4. Bring 
arms to sides horizontal. 2. Carry them 
to front horizonts, bells together. 3. 
Fo sides horizontal again. 4. Raise arms 
up sideways to overhead, bells touching, 
with the backs of the hands, turned 
towards each other (Fig, T). 

Nors.~-This is one*of the very best 
exercises for inereasing the girth of the 
lower chest, thereby giving more room 


for the base of the lungs. As the arms go 
ubove the head sideways, in the 4th move- 
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ment, the lower ribs are brought outward 
to the full extent. All long distance 
runners and long distance cyclists and 
skaters who develop stamina and endur- 
ance have a large lower chest or 9th rib 
expansion. To increase the lower chest 
girth is a very desirable object. 
Position same as If. 
1. Same asin IH. 2. Raise up and carry 
hells together directly overhead. 3. 
Bend body above the hips over to the 
right, keeping bells together and arms 
straight (Fig. 8), be careful not to bend 
too far at first. 4. Raise body to erect 
position as in movement 2. Repeat the 
same four movements but bend body to 
left in the third, and then alternate. 
Note.—Bending over to right as in 
the third movement brings pressure on the 
liver and is desirable to regulate the blood 
circulation in that organ. The liver is 


Exercise VI. 
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the most vascular organ in the body; 
that is, it has the greatest blood supply, 
and when its cireulation is sluggish or 
congested it does not work properly. 
Then bending over on the left brings a 
pressure on the stomach and often has a 
beneficial effect on that organ when it is 
in a distended condition from Jack of 
muscular activity in its own walls. The 
two movements may be termed the “liver 
equeezer” and the “stomach presser” re- 
spectively. 

Exereise VIJ. Position same as V. 
1. Bring arme to front horizontal, bells 
together. 2. Carry arms to sides hori- 


zontal and towards the rear. 3. T'o front 


Fig. 8, 


horizontal again. 4. Carry arms up 
straight to overhead, keeping bells to- 
gether, chest well forward and careful not 
to bend body backwards. 


Nore.—tThis is one of the best exer- 
ciees to increase the depth of the chest. 
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In the 4th movement the sternum or 
breaze bone is brought forward to the 
full extent. If the body is bent backward 
in that movement the effect of lifting 
the chest up and forward is lost. 

Between all the movements in these 
exerehes there should be a very short but 
distinct pause. except in exercises H, LV 
and VI after the belle have been swung 
between the spread feet. 

I would advise these seven exercises be- 
ing copied and kept for reference by those 
intending to practice them. They will 
soon be memorized. Care must be taken 
ta execute them in correct, form. Refer 
occasionally to the full text, as a faulty 
or incorrect posture or movement may be 
easily acquired by forgetfulness or care- 
lozeness, 

This series iz the result of much study 
and experience and the exercisea have 
undergone many changes and re-arrange- 
inent before I felt satisfied that they were 
“well worth while.” 

I have heen explicit in describing them 
for a reason. From time to time I have 
met with cases in which I have seen wrong 
and sometimes injurious effects brought 
about by the continual practice of exer- 
cises that had been followed from ines- 
plicit or imperfect descriptions in books 
and magazines. 

I would suggest that those of my read- 
ers who decide to apply these exercises, 
have some measurements taken of the 
chest for comparison later, and F should 
be pleased to have from them an account 
of the effects and benefits received after 
using them, say for a month or two. 

Next month the subjects of breathing 
and bathing will be considered and prob- 
ably a series of heavier exercises with 
dumbbells for muscular development and 
one suitable as an antidote for insomnia, 
a very common trouble. 


A CASE OF HYSTERIA AND ITS TREATMENT. 


BY” HERBERT A. PARKYN, M. D., 4020 DREXEL BOUL., CHICAGO. 
Medical Superintendent of the Chicago School of Psychology. 


I was called to a neighboring town, by 
a physician, to employ suggestive thera- 
peutics in the treatment of the case of 
a girl sixteen years of age, who had been 
confined to her bed for nearly six months. 
The physician who summoned me was the 
patient's fourth medical attendant. Af- 
ter watching the case for a week he de- 
cided that she was suffering with hys- 
teria and recommended suggestive treat- 
ment. From his description of the case 
l concurred in his diagnosis, and the re- 
sults we obtained from the suggestive 
treatinent showed that the diagnosis war 
eorrect. 

The girl had never been robust; had 
always been cousidered sickly and was 
xreatly petted and humored in conse- 
quence. About eight months before I 
saw ber she had fainted, and the doctor 
whe was called to see her said her heart 
was very weak and that she should be 
very careful in taking exercise. He ad- 
vised that she be kept very quiet, warned 
her parents to be careful with her diet; 
prescribed a tonic and gave instructions 
te keep her away from all excitement. 

‘These instructions were followed to the 
letter. She was kept strictly at home and 
was not allowed to see friends for more 
than a few minutes at a time, and then 
they were always instructed, before being 
allowed to see her. to avoid saying or 
doing anything which might excite her. 
The result of this was to elongate and 
sadden the faces of everyone who came 
nent her, They almost spoke to her in 


whispers, and it was not Jong hefore 
the child began to believe she was 
a confirmed invalid. Her appetite failed, 
for she was not allowed to eat the 
substantial food she desired, and she 
grew thinner and weaker. Besides, it was 
winter and she was not allowed to venture 
outside of the warm atmosphere of the 
hore, As she grew thinner and weaker 
her parents’ anxicty increased and they 
fretted and worried over her so much 
that her condition grew worse, till finally 
she stayed im bed all the time. © The 
house was kept very quict and no visitors 
were allowed to see her. Her medicines 
were changed from time to time, and then 
a second physician was called to the case. 
She complained at this time of sinking 
svells and a pain in the region of the 
heart. The new physician changed the 
medicines again, but meeting with no bet- 
ter success called in a specialist in heart 
and lung troubles. His diagnosis was 
“angina pectoris.” He advised another 
change in medicines and also urged that 
she be kept quiet, but said that she should 
be taken out in the open air occasionally. 
But when her physician endeavored to 
have this last suggestion carried out, the 
patient said it hurt her to move her legs 
or even to have.anyone touch her; so 
this part of the treatment was abandoned. 
Eventually the physician who called me 
for consultation was requested to treat 
the patient, but from hig knowledge of 
suggestion and its effects, he soon decid- 
ed that the case was one of hysteria, and 
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believing that the best effect could be 
made upon the patient and the relatives 
by calling in a specialist to give the sug- 
gestive treatment, I was summoned. 

I shall never forget the air of gloum 
which pervaded that home when I entered 
it. Everything was as still as a mouse— 
even the clocks had been stopped, as they 
annoyed the patient. The faces around 
me and the whispers almost made me 
imagine for a moment that I was attend- 
ing a funeral. Having obtained a his- 
tory of the patient's case and a description 
of her environment from the physician 
before we went to the house, I began to 
follow out a definite plan which we had 
decided on beforehand. The physician 
introduced me and took his departure. 

I then took the father and mother into 
a room and talked with them for a short 
time. It did not take me long to deter- 
mine that the parents themselves were 
highly suggestible, in fact I was certain 
that both of them would make good hyp- 
notic somnambules. This physician had 
filled their minds with miraculous cures 
T was said to have made and they seemed 
to look upon me with awe. Taking ad- 
vantage of this fact and their bigh de- 
gree of suggestibility I said to them: 
“From what your physician has already 
told me of your daughter’s case and the 
information you have given me, I know 
that your daughter will be a sound healthy 
girl in a very short time. You can as- 
sist me very greatly if you will do exactly 
what I ask of you; and the first thing is 
to change the expression on your faces. 
I have not come down here to attend a 
funeral, but on the contrary, I am bring- 
ing health and happiness to your daugh- 
ter and your home and I want you to 
feel it from this moment. Put up your 
window blinds. I want sunshine and 


happiness outside of your daughter's 
room before I enter it and [I shall take 
some of it in there with me. Now, re- 
member, health and happiness! and I want 
you both to be happy and cheerful from 
this moment. it will make me feel bet- 
ter and J can render your daughter great- 
er assistance under these conditions, 
That’s it. Smile; yes, smile, both of you. 
It will do us all good.” A great change 
had already come over these good people. 
Being highly suggestible they had fol- 
lowed the suggestions and by this time 
had brightened up and were actually amil- 
ing. “Now,” E said to the mother, “you 
are better prepared to inform your daugh- 
ter that the physician from Chicago ix 
here and ready to see her. Keep up that 
smile when you enter her room. Go to 
her, kiss her and tell her that the doc- 
tor from Chicago says he has come to 
make her well and that he will have her 
out playing with her girl friends in a 
few days. ‘ell her that the Chicago doc- 
tor is a big, jolly, strong man and that 
you know he can do what he says.” 

In a few minutes the mother returned 
to say that she had delivered the mes- 
sage and 1 might see the patient. She 
also informed me that her daughter's legs 
were so sensitive that she would not al- 
low them to be sponged and that she 
had to be moved about in bed by pulling 
the sheets around her. 

I entered the sick room bur the light 
in the room was so dim that I could 
barely discern the outline of the bed. 
However, I managed to find my way to 
the bedside and seated myself on a chair 
beside the patient. The mother said, 
“Nellie, this is the doctor who has come 
to make you well.” “Yes, Nellie,” I said, 
“I have come a long distance to see you 
and I do not intend to leave this town 
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until you are out of this bed enjoying 
yourself with your friends. But first I 
should like some light in this room so I 
can see you, and 1 want you to see me.” 

“Rut, doctor,” she whispered, “I can’t 
stand the light; it hurts my eyes and 
nukes my headache.” 

“Yeg,” said her mother, “it makes her 
head ache.” 

“Then, Nellie,” F said, “if you will do 
what [ tell you for a few minutes E will 
fix your eyes so you can stand all the light 
we can get into this room.” 

I felt her pulse, which regisiered about 
120 beats per minute, and placed her hand 
im mine. Then 1 said to her, “Close 
your eves and listen’ carefully to what 1 
say to you.” She closed her eyes and I 
rested any free hand lightly on her fore- 
head and placed my thumb and first 
finger over her eyelids. Then I said to 
her: “Nellie, when [ count five, you 
will find this room growing lighter. You 
will see the light growing brighter even 
with vour eyelids closed. One. It is 
growing lighter. “Pwo. It is much light- 
er. Tunere. It is very light now. Four. 
lt is lighter and you enjoy the light. 
Five. The room is very bright. You 
can see the light with the eyelids closed. 
Can you not? Answer me please. Do 
you see the light?” “Yes,” she replied. 
“And the hand with which I have been 
holding yours bas grown very hot. It is 
almost burning yours and it is growing 
hotter and hotter all the time. See! It 
is almost burning yours now. You feel 
it burning, do you not?" “Yes,” she 
replied. 

The ready way in which she acquiesced 
in these absurd suggestions showed me 
that my patient was a hypnotic somnam- 
bule, and I knew that no matter how 
serious her physical troubles might be, 


they were likely to be greatly exaggerated 
and that probably the majority of her 
symptoms were hysterical. Having made 
up my mind on this point, I determined to 
see what I could do by employing posi- 
tive suggestions from the first. Accord- 
ingly, with my fingers still resting on 
her closed eyelids, I instructed her mother 
to raise the window blinds. When this 
was done I said to the patient: “Now, 
the room is very bright and hereafter 
you will want all the sunshine you can 
get in this room. You can see the light 
with the eyelids closed, but when I count 
five you will open your eyes slowly and 
you ean stand the light. Do you hear? 
When 1 count five you will open ihe eyes 
slowly. You can stand the light. You 
will enjoy it and you will smile as soon 
as you open the eyes.” I then counted 
five very slowly, reiterating the sugges- 
tion, She opened her eyes, looked at me, 
then at her mother and smiled. We 
smiled all around and I said: “Well! 
You sev vou enjoy the light after all, and 
I have made your eyes so they will stand 
it. The light seems good, docs it not?” 
“Yes,” she replied. 

1 next talked with her about things in 
gencral, emphasizing the fact that I had 
come to make her well and that I in- 
tended to have her well within a few days. 
Ehen I said to her: “Nellie, I have 
cured your eyes so quickly, I shall now 
remove all the pain and soreness from 
your legs, so you can move them around 
and have them handled or bathed. Close 
your cyes again.” I then told her that 
I would count five over each leg and that 
as I counted all the soreness and tender- 
ness would leave them and I would be 
able to touch them quite roughly with- 
out giving her any pain. 

F counted five over each leg slowly, pass- 
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ing my hands down each leg over the bed- 
clothes with cach count. After counting, 
I was able to touch and handle the legs 
quite roughly without any complaint from 
the patient, and I had her mother give 
them a little rub with her hands. This 
done, I said to the patient, “1 will count 
five, now, for the whole body, and when 
I get to five I want you to open your 
eyes. You will feel better than you have 
felt in months. You will be hungry and 
happy. Oh! so hungry and happy. You 
will feel better right away and I will 
allow you to see one of your girl friends 
this evening for a little while.” I then 

. gave her a general suggestive treatment, 
telling her how strong and hungry she 
would feel; how quickly she would pick 
up; how soon she would be out of doors; 
how thirsty she would be all the time 
and how deeply she would breathe the 
fresh air, which would give her health 
and strength. I suggested, also, that her 
heart was growing stronger and her pulse 
slower; that a few good meals would give 
her strength, that her mother and father 
were already very happy to know she was 
going to be well and that, when she 
opened her eyes, she would tell me in a 
good strong voice what article of food 
she would like to eat and which girl friend 
she would like to eee that evening. This 
nart of the treatment lasted about ten 
minutes. I used a low, soothing tone of 
voice and stroked her gently all the time 
with my hands, making long, slow passes 
from her head to her feet. 

I then counted five and she opened her 
eyes, I said, “You are feeling better.” 
She replied that she was. I next asked 
her what she would like most to eat and 
she selected fried chicken. She also gave 
the name of the girl friend she desired 
to see. J told her I would leave the room 


and send her father to see her; that when 
he came she was to put her arms around 
his neck, kiss him and tell him that she 
felt better; waa very hungry and would 
surely be well and strong in a few days. 
She promised to do this and I left the 
room after telling her that I should be 
back in a littl: while to see what else 
1 could do for her before putting her 
asleep. 

The father° went into her room and 
she followed the instructiona. In a little 
while both father and mother came into 
the sitting room again and began cry- 
ing, but their tears were tears of joy. 

1 shall never forget the scene and the 
contrast it made with the scene which I 
had witneseed when I entered the house, 
less than an hour before. Then, every- 
thing was as solemn as a funeral service. 
Now, the sunlight and happiness seemed to 
have entered and pervaded the whole at- 
mosphere of the home. 

I gave the parents a good dose of sug- 
gestive treatment; told them how they 
could assist by assuming always, in the 
patient’s presence, that she was looking 
better and stronger, and by planning 
what she waa to do as soon aa she was 
able to be out. I showed them the necea- 
sity for looking after the “life essentials”*® 
partaken of by their daughter and the ef- 
fects of suggestion upon her highly sug- 
gestible nature. 

The mother promised to have the girl 
friend there that evening and said the 
fried chicken would be prepared in an 
hour and a half, 

I returned to the patient’s room and 
examined her heart for a few momenta. 
It was regular but decidedly feeble and 
rapid in ite action. However, I told her 
that it was fine and strong and would 
*SeeClinical Report SUGGESTION for Nov „1901. 
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grow stronger every day. I then pro- 
ceeded to put her to sleep. 1 closed her 
eyes again; told her to rest quietly; 
stroked her gently and gave her a short 
general treatment, laying stress on the 
life essentials and what they would do 
for her. E suggested the bowels would 
move regularly; told her the girl friend 
would be over tha: evening, and that 
after she had slept for an hour and a 
half, I would return and arouse her, when 
she might eat a little of the fried chick- 
cn, some tea and a ‘ittle toast. 

1 sat by the bedside for a few minutes 
after finishing the suggestions, and the 
patient having apparently dropped to 
sleep, I stole from the room and left the 
house to report the results to my profes- 
sional brother. 

I returned to my patient at the ap- 
pointed time; found she had slept sound- 
ly during my absence, and the meal be- 
ing prepared I aroused her. We propped 
her up in bed with pillows, and anyone 
who could have watched her eat chat 
little meal would have realized it was 
thoroughly relished. 

She slept for two hours after the meal, 
and that evening wes allowed to see her 
girl friend for fifteen minutes, enjoy- 
ing the visit immensely. After she 
had sipped her fluids for another half 
hour I put her to sleep for the night, 
with the suggestions that next day she 
would be much stronger, could eat more, 
etc.; and that she would be well enough 
to sit up for an hour in the afternoon, 
when some more friends would call to 
visit her. g 

Next morning I found she had slept 
nearly all night; having aroused but three 
or four times for a few minutes and that 
each time she had taken a drink of water 
or a little milk. 


I gave her a couple of treatments dur- 
ing the day and another that night. The 
patient had eaten quite heartily during 
the day and had sat up for an hour and 
entertained her friends, as I had suggest- 
ed the night before. Everyone around 
her seemed very cheerful ard happy. At 
the evening treatment I suggested that 
she would be able to take a little walk 
and a drive next day, and that every day 
would find her able to walk farther, eat 
more and entertain her friends longer. 

She had digested all bor meals nicely 
during the day und slept soundly that 
night. Next day she seemed to have 
gained rapidly in strepgih, was very | 
cheerful and gave no sign to indicate 
that three days before it was thought she 
was dying. In the afternoon she took 
a short walk and enjoyed a good drive 
in the fresh air. 

When I saw her first, she was very pale 
and enemic, but the third afternoon after 
the drive she had considerable color, and 
i knew by the way she was enjoying her 
food that it was only a question of a 
few weeks before she would be in robust 
health. Her bowels had moved both 
mornings. 

Her physician called with me that af- 
ternoon and after giving her another 
treatment, during which I reiterated the 
suggestions previously given and made 
her promise to write to me, I took my de- 
parture; the physician promising to call 
daily ta see that all my instructions were 
being followed. 

Thie patient made a speedy recovery 
without a relapse or the recurrence of a 
single old symptom. Menstruation, 
which had always been painful and ir- 
regular, occurred three weeks after I left 
and was painless. Her bowels continued 
to move regularly, and she gained twelve 
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pounds in two months. She was soon 
able to return to school and altho it is 
many months since this patient was treat- 
ed she is in perfect health at the present 
time. 

This case and the result of the treat- 
ment are noi exceptional. There are 
thousands of similar cases all over this 
country today which are crying out for 
suggestive treatment. Given a hypnotic 
somnambule surrounded with the fear 
thoughts of relatives and this case will be 
duplicated m almost every instance. 
Many of these patients waste away and 
die, because they do not receive the prop- 
er suggestive treatment from their medi- 
cal attendants. Medicines will not re- 
lieve such troubles in the hypnotic som- 
nawbule, and unless she is driven from 
her bed by a fire in the house, or some 
other equally strong excitement, she is 
likely to become an invalid for years aud 
finally waste away—killed by the fear 
thoughts and apprehension of her phy- 
sician, relatives and friends. 

Every practitioner of the healing art 
should understand how to determine the 
degrees of suggestibility found in his pa- 
tients and what factor the suggestibility 
plays in the production and continuation 
of mental and physical troubles. 

One lesson to be learned from this case 
is that it is rot always the patient who 
requires suggestive treatment. The mind 
influences the body; and the habits of liv- 
ing and the mind of patient are influ- 
enced by the persons with whom he comes 
in contact. The parents of the patient 
in question being hypnotic somnambules 
had no control over their emotions, which 
were allowed to influence their sugges- 
tions and their actions. to the detriment 
of the patient who, as we have seen, was 
also highly suggestible. 


The hypnotic somnambule accepts 
every suggestion made to him literally 
and carries it out to the letter of the law. 
He does not seem to use ordinary, com- 
mon sense or judgment, in acting upon a 
suggestion, and, in this case, the literal 
carrying out of the first physician's sug- 
gestions was the undoing of the patient. 

A busy physician, who has no knowl- 
edge of the effects of suggestion, calling 
once or twice a week to see a patient, is 


. very likely to overlock the suggestive in- 


fluences which may eurround his patient 
and attribute the continued ill health of 
a sufferer to the failare of his medicines 
to perform the work expected of them. 
Every family physician should make a 
study of the suggestibility of every mem- 
ber of a household, and thus learn how 
to surround his patients with the most 
favorable conditions. Then, again, it is 
always best for a physican to visit a pa- 
tient frequently. to we that his instruc- 
tions are carried out aa he intends they 
should be, and to keep the proper psychic 
atmosphere in his patient’s environment. 
His visit should always be an juspiration 
to the patient and his friends. 
Encouragement and expectancy are po- 
tent factors in the healing of the sick. 


Tested and Tried. 

Watts: Doctor, d> you believe that 
the use of tobacco tends to shorten a 
man’s days? 

Dr. Bowless: I know it does; I tried 
to quit once, and the days were sbout 
eighty hours long. 


Dr. Pratt’s series of fourteen imperson- 
ations, in baok form, illustrated, and 
Svecestion one year for $2.00. Tell 
your friends. 
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THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. 


BY S, F. MEACHAM, M. D., OAKLAND, CAL. 


The words, surroundings and environ- 
ment, are frequently used today, but gen- 
erally and as though they were synonyms. 
It is the failure to see that there is n vast 
difference between them that obscures the 
true law of conduct, 

An object may be close to me in space 
and constitute absolutely no part of my 
world. Another object, or person, may be 
half way round the globe and be a domi- 
nant clement in my fife. 

Surroundings are persons, things or oc- 
currences close to me in space; while 
environment is made up of persons, things. 
ar occurrences close to me in character. 
Read this over carefully and you will see 
that character is what determines what my 
environment shall be, 

Of course it is true that something close 
to me stands a better chance of becoming 
a part of my world, if it is similar to me 
in character, but on the other hand if 
dissimilar, it must remain out of my 
world, untess my character shall change 
and approximate it, 

But character changes slowly, by 
growth, so that today 1 am evidently sur- 
rounded by millions of things that consti- 
tute no part ef my world. Let me illus- 
trate what I mean, by a Marconi receiver. 

Thousands of people are claiming today 
that even though Marconi has succeeded 
in sending wireless messages, his system 
cannot hecome of practical use, for every- 
body could get the messages as soon as 
they were entrusted to the common air. 

These people are mixing surroundings 
ahd environment in their thinking. Mar- 
coni says they are mistaken. He claims 
that, by attaning his receiver to a certain 


note, it will catch vibrations in that note 
only, so that by having the instruments 
tuned to different notes they may be side 
by side and not be able to receive each oth- 
er's message. They are surrounded ex- 
actly alike, but the world of each is quite 
different from the others. Whether this 
shall prove to be practical or not in the 
cage of telegraphy, it iNustrates my posi- 
tion and F am certain it is true in theory. 

Each individual is like such a receiver. 
His character, or in other words, his phys- 
ical, moral, and mental make up, is what 
determines the vibrations he can catch and 
interpret from the world around him. A 
thousand men may stand in one group, yet 
each live in a separate world, and in many 
respects, a unique world. Remember that 
his character really tunes him te a cer- 
tain range of notes, and that he will not 
re-act to any other ‘till differently tuned. 

Does it follow that surroundings cut 
absolutely no figure? By no means. 
What is close to me in space, other things 
being equal, stands a better chance of 
constituting a part of my world, than what 
is at a distance. It is because we fail to 
keep in mind that other things must be 
equal that we get mixed up and either at- 
tribute everything to proximity in space 
or nothing to it. Neither attitude can 
be correct. 

Vibrations must-pass through substance 
and no matter how ethereal the substance 
it must offer some resistance; then dis- 
tance must gradually weaken the force of 
the vibrations. 

But even if we believe that ether offers 
no resistance (which I do not believe) it 
will still be true that all objects in our 
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terrestrial atmosphere, seen by reflected 
light, are less and lees clearly seen as 
they are farther away. This is stil] more 
apparent with sounds. This clearly gives 
my surroundings an advantage. 

It is also true that early in life, when 
intelligence is quite limited and conscious 
choice almost nil and dependence so great 
that one cannot, alone, change locality, 
surroundings are proportionately more im- 
portant than later, when comparatively 
free to move, and with a far wider range 
of knowledge from which to choose. But 
we must ever keep in mind that at all 
ages, character determines what can in- 
fluence and what cannot. It is also well 
to remember that character is a growth 
and changes by growth, 

No resolution and no sudden change in 
locality can suddenly change the charac- 
ter. The change will be a growth; it 
cannot be anything else. These things, or 
occurrences, or people, in the new locality 
resembling most closely the character, will 
be the ones that will first influence, and 
as the character gradually changes, still 
more of the new surroundings ean become 
environment, ‘till at last we say we fit the 
new place. 

Surroundings are not, then, uniniport- 
ant and to be ignored, but cannot com- 
pare with character, or attunement, in 
determining the real world im which I 
live. 

Self-conzcious identity is clearly the 
thing in which I am most interested. It 
is the world 1 know, and the source of all 
I do know. That is, without self-con- 
sciousness, I am without just the thing 
that gives value to all else. 

The important thing, then, in helping 
me to shape the world in which I live is 
thought control, or at least, control of 
thought birth, and effect. 


Can I exert such control ? 

Simple as this question sounds on ask- 
ing, the answer to it settles our freedom 
or slavery; not that the mere answer will 
in any way change the conditions of 
things, but it will go far toward settling 
it for each one who answers it. When I 
change my belief and thought attitude, I 
thereby change my character, and as it ia 
my character that relates me to the out- 
side, I, by the change in thought attitude, 
have really changed the world in which I 
live.. 

So the answer to the question whether 
I can exert thought-control, is one of 
great moment. 

The materialist telis me that I can exert 
no control; the spiritualist tells me that 
Jean. Which is right? If the material- 
ist is right, I am only debris riding a 
blind wave. There was no object in my 
making, there is none in my growth, and 
no future is looked forward to in al] the 
changes around me. My mind has no 
control over the body, but is simply one 
of its functions, All my thoughts of 
freedom, of choice, of will, are dreams, 
illusions, they, too, without object, end 
or aim. They are chips, flying from a 
blind chopper that himself does not know 
that he is chopping, 

According to this theory progress soaks 
in from the outside. I can for myalf do 
nothing, think nothing, that will avail, 
save as I am compelled to do so by cir- 
cumstances over which I can exert no 
control. 

According to the other view my 
thoughts are the important things. Life 
is eternal. It never was created and can 
never be destroved. I am an individu- 
alized expression of that life, with all of 
its potencies inherent within me. I can, 
in a measure, control my thoughts, and 
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that measure is really of vast importance, 
as it is the parent of my future character. 
I must always keep in mind, though, that 
I can choose only from what I know, and 
that to enlarge my choice (that is my 
freedom) I must always enlarge my 
knowledge. Ignorance is, then, the real 
tyrant, the source of all my enslavement 
and all my trouble. Knowledge, more, 
and ever more knowledge is my real sav- 
ior. I do not mean commitied facts, but 
thoughts that I understand and know how 
to apply to the demands of every day life. 
Feelings that are mine, either by creation 
or adoption. Here, l.can make of my- 
self, by intelligent choice from what I 
know, the best the material will produce. 
I can also add to the material from day 
to day and thus increase the building ma- 
terial out of which to construct my future 
character. 

1 can add not only more but better 
material. Given an endless time and 1 
can become what I please. But I must, 
in order to succeed, build with what I 
have on hand from day to day. I cannot 
borrow from the future and the attempt 
to do so is always disastrous. 

Each of us must choose one or the 
other of these pictures. Which shall it 
be? Personally, I have tried both. No 
amount of argument can make one un- 


derstand the effects of these theories on ` 


life when translated into the actions born 
from day to day. I have felt them and 
know from the inside. lt feels quite dif- 
ferent from the way it looks, especially 
if one fully trusts the theory. Specula- 
tion is one thing, and a belief that touches 
and colors every action is quite another 
thing. 

If I could be placed where 1 could see 
and understand, as I now understand by 
experience, the two theories and the worlds 


they produce for the believer, I should 
choose the latter though I knew it to be 
but a dream. I would choose it, if con- 
vinced that it was only a self-hypnotic 
dream, if by the choice I could really 
choose it, believe it, and reap its rewards. 
So I say to all who are discouraged, poor, 
afflicted, failures in their own mind, adopt 
today the idea of choice, intelligent choice 
from among all that you know today, with 
a growing possibility of accumulation of 
material. Choose the idea that gives an 
endless future, with a golden setting, an 
endless brightening and strengthening of 
soul and mind, and opening out at last 
into health, peace and joy. 

It is inspiring to believe that the lad- 
der of life on which I stand has no other 
end, and that the prospect brightens as 
we ascend; and each one, no matter how 
dark it may be where he now stands, can 
climb by his own efforts, that he is not 
forced to be carried up by blind, purpose- 
less force, and dumped off into oblivion 
only a few rounds ahead. 

If this be a hypnotic delusion I say 
that I am truly thankful for hypnotism. 
I fell like Lincoln did about Grant’s whis- 
ky. Some oue told Lincoln just after 
Grant had won one of his great battles that 
the genera! was drunk during the entire 
fight. Lincoln's reply was “Order a bar- 
rel more of the same whisky.” So I say, 
“Order more; more hypnotism.” But to 
me it is simply the better, grander, nobler 
view. Let us have it firmly imbedded in 
every heart with all its inspiring, life-giv- 
ing thoughi-creating power. 

I believe that there is only one motive 
—desire. : 

Only one desire—happiness; and three 
legs to happiness—individualization, self- 
control, freedom. 

I shall speak of these the next time. 


SERIES OF IMPERSONATIONS. 


BY E. H. PRATT, M. D., 100 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL, 


IMPERSONATION No. 14—THE COMPOSITE MAN. 
{Continued from March Number.) 


There is scarcely a type of mental or 
moral crookedness that has not been cured 
and restored to mental and moral balance 
by the correction, in skillful hands, of 
previously unsuspected physical imperfec- 
tions, and all that is necessary to effect 
the emancipation of the race from a large 
part of its mental unhappiness, as well as 
its physical disorders, is to multiply these 
cures until they shall become common in- 
stead of exceptional. Only let the world 
realize that sin and sickness are synony- 
mous terms and medical conventions will 


speedily broaden their scope of applica-- 


tion. The knowledge which will cure the 
world is in the world to-day, and what is 
needed more than anything else is a uni- 
versal friendliness of remediai agents. 
What will cure one is not adapted to an- 
other. Some cases would yield to the 
proper suggestion, some call for manual 
therapeutics to open obstructed channels 
of circulation, some require magnetic or 
electrical currents to stimulate parts that 
are dominant, large number require the 
art of the surgeon, while skillful pre- 
scribing of drags is always more or less in 
demand. 

Is it not high time that specialista in 
medicine recognize general medicine and 
general medicine recognize the necessity 
of specialists? Let suggestive therapeu- 
tice, manual therapeutics and drug thera- 
peutics cease their short-sighted rivalry 
and meet in common convention for the 


good of mantind. Then out of the mu- 
tual recognition and appreciation of the 
various means of healing that will result, 
will come the great help of which the 
world stands so much in need of. The 
fact that the mental and emotional devia- 
tions from correct standards are sickness 
reflected from imperfect physical condi- 
tions and are just as legitimately classified 
in the category of diseases as are the vari- 
ous types of physical pathology which are 
diagnosed by various means of sense per- 
ception, must first of all be universally 
recognized, and no examination of any 
sick man is complete until his entire be- 
ing, both spiritual and physical, has been 
aubmitted to careful ecrutiny by a medical 
expert sufficinetly broad in his conception 
of disease to recognize the mutual de- 
pendency of mind and matter and that the 
fault with all of us who are sick does not 
Hie with the great fountain of life from 
which we all draw our inspiration, but 
rather with some type of hindrance to its 
physical expression. Boldly consciousness 
on the part of the patient has too long 
been relied upcen as trustworthy testimony 
in the study of cases. 

If the impersonations to which you have 
listened ever become at all adequately ap- 
preciated by medical men, and the condi- 
tions of our sympathetic brother and the 
unconscious shape of us ever succeed in 
obtaining a recognition adequate to their 
importance, the world will surely reap the 
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benefit of this advancement in medical 
knowledge, for humanity will not only be 
eased of, its aches and pains and the self- 
conscious suffering, but will also be helped 
to the possibilities of honesty and truth- 
fulness and all other essentials of right 
living. In no other way can the evolu- 
tion of the race out of sickness into health, 
out of emotional and intellectual crooked- 
ness and imperfections into right living, 
out of darkness into light, out of uni- 
versal misery into universal happiness, be 
accomplished. Suggestion cannot do it 
all, manual therapeutics cannot do it all, 
the ordinary doctor's paraphernalia cun- 
not do i all, but a union of all these 
forces can accomplish it. 

What is first needed, then, is a charit- 
able appreciatio and friendliness among 
the various means of healing. What is 
needed second of all is a better apprecia- 
tion of the part which our sympathetic 
brether plays ‘in the physical economy. 
What is needed third of all is a knowledge 
of the fact that when we are sick, we are 
sick clear through, requiring that we shall 
appreciate, fourth of all, that our two 
spiritual brothers, the conscious and un- 
conscious shapes which belong to our fam- 
ily, have as mueh right to charitable con- 
sideraliun und medical attention as have 
the more readily understood physical im- 
personators to whom you have listened. 
‘Then will it be possible to so tune up these 


“harps of time” that all their music will, 


be harmonious when their strings are 
skillfully played. Health and happiness 
will be as synonymous as are sin and siek- 
ness, and become universally enjoyed. 
Are there any who are happy among 
you? Are there any who are perfectly 
well among you? Who has yet seen a per- 
fect human being? Is not sickness in 
some type almost universal throughout the 


world, and have we not all suffered cnough 
from ourselves and one another to be will- 
ing to drink deeper of the fountain of 
knowledge that we may be better fitted 
for our tasks of doctoring and nursing 
and judging and helping? We already 
have an extended knowledge of human 
anatomy and physiology. Are we not 
willing now to lay down our prejudices 
and narrow-minded conceptions of things, 
and make use of this other higher knowl- 
edge for the universal betterment of our 
kind? Let us take an inventory of the 
world’s entire stock of remedial measures. 
Let us give due weight to every well- 
authenticated cure by whetever agent, be 
it suggestive or manual therapeutics or 
drug action or surgery or any other help- 
ful force, and apply these various rem- 
edics as they are separately needed. Let 
us graduate from the schoolboyish prac- 
fice of relying for our diagnoses upon the 
testimony of self{-consciousness and con- 
tenting ourselves with eradicating the 
mere effects of human disorders, and take 
the ailmenis of mankind on a broad basis 
of anatomical and physiological knowl- 
edge. Have we not been sick long cnough 
to stop our foolishness, born of jealousy 
and prejudice and narrow-minded concep- 
tions of things? Then tet ua be wise and 
get well. We need not fear that any pet 
truth of ours will be ignored or snubhed. 
There is no truth that will not be wanted; 
there is no available knowledge that will 
not be needed ; but the part must serve the 
whole, and then the whole will take care 
of the part. 

If I have done my duty as a composite 
man, I have amply illustrated the prac- 
ticality of this great truth. The closing 
suggestion which I have to make to you 
is that while most of our family have been 
carefully studied and appreciated by stu- 
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dents of medicine, our sympathetic broth- 
er, because of his uncomplaining nature 
and of his speaking in a language of func- 
tion instead of the loud-mouthed declama- 
tion of the senses, has been overlooked 
and neglected, and I commend to your 
careful consideration the waste and repair 
of the sympathet:e nerve as the key to the 
situation. Wher. you begin to give the 
sympathetic man the attention which he 
should long since have received at your 
hands, you will begin to sce disease with 
your minds instead of simply staring at 
it with your outward eyes. The appear- 
ance of things will no longer dazzle you, 
but your X-ray faculties will come to 
your assistance, and the sick will have a 
more substantial hope of complete recov- 
ery. Your cures will go beyond the mere 
self-consciousness of your cases to their 
substantial and more satisfactory building 
up, and when this is accomplished, sin 
will melt away with the sickness, and the 
eccentricities and unfortunate tendencies 
of mankind, which are so prolific of hu- 
man Inisery, will fade away like darkness 
before the dawn. 

Perfect specimens of human beings are 
rare, and yet humanity sick, as it has been, 
has accomplished much. It bhas pro- 
nounced great orations, written great es- 
says, solved great problems, accomplished 
great inventions and wrought all the won- 
derful works of civilization of which we 
are so proud; bui if humanity sick, with 
its physical disorders and mental and 
emotional crookedness, has accomplished 
so much, what may we not expect from 
these Sons of God when the evolution of 
their genius is cnce sccomplished from 
disorderly functions and hampered in- 
spirations? 

Ladies and gertlemen, the impersona- 
tions upon the parts of various members 
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of our family, to which you have listened 
with such complimentary attention, are 
but mere outlines of the anatomical and 
physiological! knowledge which they might 
have presented to you. What few pleas- 
antries have been indulged in by our vari- 
ous speakers have been to render more en- 
tertaining the mass of historical facts 
which otherwise, it wes feared, would 
prove too dull and dry to be interesting, 
but no fact has been disterted or perverted. 
It will be safe for you to rely upon every 
statement to which you have so patiently 
listened, and if these superficial imper- 
sonations prove at all interesting or help- 
ful toyou and you desire a more thoroughly 
elaborated life history of the various mem- 
bers of our family, I feel confident I am 
safe in saying that our entire family will 
be at your service and furnish you with 
more completely claborated life histories 
at some future time. We all appreciate 
the compliment of your close attention, I 
can assure you, and only hope that our 
audience has enjoyed the speakers as much 
as the speakers have enjoyed the audi- 
ence, Any man who thoroughly compre- 
hends the bearing of all our impersona- 
tions severally and collectively, ought to 
be pretty well fortified for any position 
in life in which he is placed, for our little 
world but typifies the bigger world of 
which we are all but a part, and when 
you know us, you know yourselves, and to 
know one’s self is to be wiser than most 
men. 

Again thanking you for your kind audi- 
ence, and in behalf of our family of hu- 
man shapes and as the representative of 
them all, I most respectfully bid you good 
day. 

[Note:" This concludes Dr. Pratt’s ex- 
cellent series of impersonations. These 
articles alone have been worth many times 
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the price of the annual subscription to 
Sucorerion, and we have had numerous 
letters from our subscribers asking if they 
could not be published in pamphlet form. 
Dr. Pratt has had the series of fourteen 
impersonations illustrated and bound un- 
der one cover. It makes a valuable, hand- 
seme volume, which will be sent post paid 
to any address upon receipt of $1.50, or a 


year’s subscription to Sveeesrion will be 


included for $2.00. Address Tre Sue- ` 


GESTION Pusiisuine Co., 4020 Drexel 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. If you have en- 
joyed the impersonations, tell your friends 
about them and urge them to send $2.00 
for the book and a year’s subscription to 
this magazine.] 


IN RE A MESSAGE TO GARCIA. 


BY CASSIA PRATT CANTELOU. 


When Mubbard wrote his “Message to 
Garcia,” he inadveriently left out the pith 
of the whole matter. 

To be sure, there appears to be one man 
in a hundred able to carry a message to 
Garcia, but rehashing the fact does not 
better matters. It only makes them worse. 
A man convinced of his incapacity is al- 
ways more incapable. Chiding the boy 
who has failed to work his problem does 
not enable him to reach the solution any 
quicker. 

What Hubbard omitted to say is this: 
that the same power that enables one man 
to perform a decd of heroism or ñgelity 
is inherent in'every other man, 

All men have one common life—a life 
from God. And, as God is no respector 
of persons, we have no reason to assume 
that one life is of a better quality than 
another. Burns understood this when he 
said, “A man’s a man for a’ that.” 

Between the successful man and the 
man out of work, there is this difference: 
the man of success has, consciously or un- 
consciously, come to recognize the God 


within him; the man out of work has not. 

When I speak of the God within a man, 
I mean the life—power (mind) within 
him—the same power (principle) that 
grows the grass, that is underneath the 
whole of creation. Having recognized this 
power within himself, a man can easily 
carry the message to Garcia. 

I engaged a man, out of work, to wash 
the windows of my flat. The rags provid- 
ed were, he directly advised me, too soft. 
Three of the windows were frozen— 
wouldn’t budge—would I get him a ham- 
mer or something? 

Oh, yes. But all I could find was a 
flat-iron. He gave me a mildly reproach- 
ful look and resumed his labors with a 
sigh for the inefficiency of womankind. 
The lint from the drying cloths was to 
him a last matter of regret--which he 
shared with me. 

What did I do when he was through? 
Tell him that no more windows of mine 
would require his attention? No. I re 
flected that nine out of ten possible win- 
dow-washers might be as troublesome. 
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And, moreover, I saw in the man the ideal 
window-washer. (Every man is an ideal 
window-washer. } 

I told him to sit down, and the things 1 
said were in no wise condemnatory of him 
or his job. For my benefit, and for his 
own, I tried to awaken in him a recogni- 
tion of the ability that is his by divine 
tight—by virtue of his having been cre- 
ated in the image and likeness of God. 

I held forth, as the “pastor of my 
flock,” for something like 30 minutes. 
At the end I was rewarded to see the legs 
of my “flock” stride down the street with 
a new briskness. A thought seed had been 
planted, and, as it happened, in good soil. 

That was two weeks ago. Today the 
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man has steady employment and a look of 
awakened intelligence in his eye. 

I am convinced that the wear and tear 
on my nervous system and the number of 
gray hairs accumulating, was appreciably 
less than would have resulted from the 
“bouncing” system so much in vogue. 

To the man who has to carry a message 
to Garcia, let me say: Do not start, head- 
lessly, off on a wild goose chase. Be still 
and know that you are God. Make your 
understanding save your heels. The 
streams and morasses may be for you to 
wade through, but it is just possible that 
by listening to the message from within, 
the Red Sea may wall up on either side 
for your triumphant passage. 
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BY GEORGE BIESER, M. D., 186 W. {02D ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


In the article of like title in last 
month’s magazine, we considered briefly 
the ways and means, generically speaking, 
under the headings of persuasion, coercion 
and excitation, employed by mankind to 
influence or determine mental action, gave 
the meaning of the term suggesiton, and 
stated why the susceptibility of persons 
to suggestions varies. Further, it was 
stated that suggestions, or suggestive pro- 
cedures, have the most marked effect while 
the patient or subject is in the sugges- 
tive condition. 

This brings us to the consideration of 
the suggestive condition and of receptive - 
or subjective conditions, about which so 


much nonsense has been written. The 
suggestive condition seems to be the sub- 
ject of the hour; and there is no subject, 
it seems to us, about which there was in 
the past and is still at the present day, so 
much confusion in the minds of both the 
medical profession and the Jaity—no sub- 
ject which is surrounded by so many myt- 
terious and curious claims and which ia 
the basis of so many wild theories and 
doctrines concerning mankind and even 
the universe. The suggestive condition, 
also called (badiy called) the mesmeric 
condition, magnetic state, Braidie condi- 
tion, hypnosis, artificial trance, lucid state, 
mediumistic state, sympathy, automacy, 
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and by other terms too numerous to men- 
tion here, has often been the theme select- 
ed by lecturers, writers and showmen to 
deceive, instruct and amuse the lay or 
non-progessional public. Jt must be admit- 
ted that the audiences addressed were not 
only deceived, instructed and amused, but 
also mystified, pleased and cautioned. As 
aftermath, superstition, fear, suspicion, 
undesirable and erroneous convictions, and 
unwholesome practices have been created 
hy such lectures, writings and exhibitions. 

Not only mail courses, hooks and mono- 
graphs, but also the daily journals, the 
weekly periodicals, the fortnightly re- 
views, the semi-monthly, monihly, bi- 
monthly und quarterly magazines, and the 
publications appearjng at irregular inter- 
vals, whether intended for the professions 
or for the laity, have all in their turn, con- 
sidered the suggestive conditioy under its 
numerous naies—seriously nnd humor- 
ously, scientifically and popularly. But 
throughout all this ephemeral and serial 
literature it is readily discerned that the 
wel] understood atate of personality, called 
the suggestive condition, has been grossly 
misrepresented and misunderstood. This 
particular state. of personality has been 
discussed and talked about so much by all 
casts of humanity, even frum the carlivot 
ages, that the wheat is buried in an enor- 
mous amount of chaff. It is easy to show 
that the numerous theories and doctrines 
upon this subject, formulated and 
preached so extensively at the present day, 
and which resulied from the guesswork 
done in by-gone ages, bear no true relation 
to the actual and demonstrable conditions 
of affairs. 

As is customary with many students of 
psychics today, so the scholars of the past, 
more often than not, considered the sug- 
gestive condition from the aspects of the 
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metaphysical and theological  philoso-- 
phies. As a result of this and guess-work, 
there is more pseudo-science, empirical 
science and pre-science than real science 
in psychics today. Yes, it is true that 
many so-called scientific psychologists are 
merely metaphysicians. The suggestive 
condition has been considered by various 
authors to be the state of affairs, which it 
clearly is net. ‘Thus, some authors consid- 
cr persons in the suggestive condition to 
be possessed of an evil spirit, or caco- 
demon, or of some similar evil called in 
different countries and ages, devil, or de 
won, deity or satan, goblin or hobgoblin, 
bogie, lemure, chlis, fairy, elf, genius, 
nightmare, afrit or afreet, ghole or ghoul, 
jan or jinnee, duse, deuse, or deuse, in- 
eubus ; other authors considered persons in 
the suggestive condition to be under the 
sway of forces or emanations (aeons) or 
effluences from heavenly bodies, from ter- 
restrial bedies and, especially, from the 
bodies and minds of living creatures, 
which cfluences they designate by such 
terms as magnetism, odyHic force, vis vilae 
or life force, will power or psychic force, 
Mind or subjective mind, archeus or spir- 
itual force, and by numerous other terms 
denoting metaphysical entities, or rather 
nen-entities ; other authors again consider 
persons in the suggestive condition to be 
in an abnormal and morbid, or patholog- 
ical, condition, which they designate by 
various names—lethargy, neurosis, psy- 
chosis, hysteria, insanity, and others to 
suit their fancy; and still other authors 
claim that persons in the suggestive condi- 
tion are merely simulating ot malinger- 
ing. 
Careful, scientific research has shown 
conclusively that the first three kinds of 
- claims and belicfs are without any just 
foundation, and certainly are not in line 
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with the actual facts or experiences with 
psychic phenomena. The fourth claim is 
often true, but by no means always so. 
The deductions to be drawn from such 
claims and beliefs, taken all together or, 
as the French express it, tout ensembie, 
are that they are pure nonsense and that 
those who hold such theories are mixing 
guesses or mental ereations—-cpiphenom- 
ena,—~with actual experiences or phenom- 
ena, individual and collective. Yes, they 
are adding imagings to realities and con- 
founding coincidences and consequences. 
The suggestive condition is a normal 
psycho-physiological condition inducible 
in all sufficiently conscious persons, who 
are willing and able to follow dircetions. 
It is a normal state of personality in whieh 
the phenomenon of “saggestibility” is 
` more marked than in usual physiological 
states of personality, but is not developed 
to an abnormal or a morbid, ór patholog- 
ical, degree. It is true that some persons, 
while in the suggestive condition, present 
unusual (not abnormal) degrees of sug- 
gestibility, but never supernatural degrees. 
Clinically, we ought to distinguish be- 
tween degrees of suggestibility which are 
still within the physiological limits, i. e., 
within health limits, and degrees of sug- 
geatibility which are distinctly and typ- 
ically abnormal and morbid, or patholog- 
ical. While no sharp line of demarcation 
can be drawn between physiological and 
pathological degrees of suggestibility, 
still, as the overwhelming majority of 
eases are either typically physiological or 
typically pathological, no trouble should 
be experienced in determining clinically 
the presence of either variety in the indi- 
vidual cases coming before us, possibly 
with an occasional exception now and 
then. 
Theoretically, the difference between 


physiological and pathological increase 
and diminution of suggestibility may be 
one of degree only, and not one of kind; 
but practically and forensically a differ- 
ence both of degree and kind is to be 
recognized, The failure of writers upon 
Suggestion and its phases to make clear 
the difference between normally increased 
and diminished, and morbidly increased 
and diminished, suggestibility in subjects, 
is reaponeible for many failures in the ap- 
pliention of Suggestion for remedial, ed- 
ueational and other purposes, and for 
errors made in judging socially and for- 
rensically the responsibility of subjecta 
and suggesters for acts and effects result- 
ing from suggertions. Probably the fail- 
ure to make clear the distinction between 
nermal conditions of suggestibility and 
morbid ones is due to the fact that most 
authors treat of Suggestion and psychical 
topics, not from a scientific standpoint, 
but only from a popular point of view. 
We desire to call attention here to the 
distinction between normal and morbid 
conditions of suggestibility in subjecta, 
because the practical psaychurgeon and 
suggestionist must know the difference, 
if they are to be respectively a skillful 
therapeutist and a successful culturist. 
Clinical practice shows that subjects arc 
most benefited for various purposes by 
wholesome suggestions, when their sug- 
geatibility is increased or diminished with- 
in physiological limits only. While it is 
true that abnormal and morbid conditions 
of suggestibility are sometimes of service 
for certain purposes when skillfally 
brought about, and are sometimes the 
only conditions of suggestibility which 
will give satisfactory resolta from sug- 
gestive therapeutics in particular individ- 
ual cases, still their employment in place 
of the suggestive condition ia more or 
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less objectionable: Firet, because they are 
morbid and not always justifiable ; second, 
because resulte are not always regular; 
third, bectúse the seance is apt to consume 
considerable time, the after effects are not 
always pleasant to the subjects, and the 
operator cannot terminate the condition 
promptly at will; fourth, because in ig- 
norant and unfamiliar hands, harm may 
be done to subjects; and fifth, because 
there is a more or less suppression of the 
subject’s WILL. 

In morbid conditions of suggestibility, 
and in abnormal conditions of suggesti- 
bility induced by the aid of drugs and like 
agents, the usual normal mental opera- 
tiong may be so disturbed that the sub- 
jects cannot bring the new induced states 
of personality inta. proper relation with 
their former, usual or normal ones, and 
cannot distinguish between right and 
wrong, and what is wholesome or harmful ; 
hence, such subjects are irresponsible for 
acts resulting from suggestions when these 
morbid and abnormal conditions of sug- 
gestibility are not criminally procured by 
themselves. It would no doubt make the 
responsibility of a subject acting upon 
suggestions, given to him by others, clear- 
er to the laity, if writers upon and teach- 
ers of Suggestion and kindred topics 
would make plain the distinction between 
normal, abnormal and morbid conditions 
of suggestibility and if they would stop 
considering the suggestive condition and 
cognate conditions—normal and abnor- 
mal, under the same heading. 

The difference between degrees and 
conditions of suggestibility, whether nor- 
mal, abnormal or morbid, is merely in the 
significance which the individual mental 
operations—conscioug perception, logical 
thought, emotional feeling, voluntary ac- 
tion, and self-consciousness, play in sub- 
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jects under the sway of suggestions—auto- 
suggestions and allo-suggestions. So long 
ag the ideas, emotions and actions aroused 
in a subject by suggestions are in harmony 
with his education and surroundings, and 
the reaction—physiological and moral, be- 
tween external agents or influences and 
the state of his mind are in natural pro- 
portion, so long is his condition of sug- 
gestibility a normal one. With this brief 
allusion to morbid and abnormal states 
of suggestibility, let us pass to the fur- ` 
ther consideration of the suggestive con- 
dition, which is the real object of this ar- 
ticle, 

Practically, all agents and conditions, 
employed in attempts made to influence or 
control mental action for various pur- 
poses, are merely ways and means intend- 
ed to increase or to diminish the sug- 
gestibility of patients and subjects, and 
to increase or to diminish the suggestive- 
ness of acts and things. Within physio- 
logical limits, both the suggestibility of 
subjects and the suggestiveness of acts and 
things become most marked in individuals 
when they can be induced.to enter the sug- 
gestive condition. But whether the sug- 
gestibility of subjects and the suggestive- 
ness of acts and things can be developed 
in persons in the suggestive condition to 
an undue or exaggerated degree, or to such 
an extent that the acts resulting from sug- 
gestions become absurd but stil) within 
physiological limits, depends entirely up- 
‘on individual character, or individuality. 
Thus somnambulists are such in any state 
of pereonality which they may voluntarily 
enter or which they are forced to enter; 
only this particular characteristic of a 
person, called somnambulism, may slum- 
ber more or less unnoticed until brought 
out prominently by the induction of the 
suggestive condition. 
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The suggestive condition is a normal 
state of personality differing from the sub- 
ject’s usual personality in that he is more 
amenable to control by suggestions. Upon 
persons in this condition, suggestions have 
more weight or even an exaggerated effect. 
In this condition, the attention is one of 
expectancy and is concentrated upon the 
suggester or object of faith, giving rise 
to the phenomenon of rapport. ‘The dif- 
ference between the attention of persons 
in the usual normal state of personality 
and that of persons in the suggestive con- 
dition is that in the former the attention 
is more or less critical, while in the latter 
it is solely expectant; and, as a result, 
the reasoning of the former embraces all 
forme of reasoning, while that of the lat- 
ter is only deductive unless the sugges- 
tions given conflict with deep-seated con- 
victions and instincts, in which case the 
persons return to their usual state of per- 
sonality. The extent to which subjects 
will accept absurd suggestions and act 
upon them depends upon the training, ed- 
ueation, normal and morbid physical con- 
ditions, character or individuality, power 
of voluntary attention, age, sex, histrion- 
ical abilities, and desire to please, of such 
persons. 

No useful division of the suggestive 
condition can be made by noting the symp- 
toms produced in subjecta by suggestions 
while in this condition. Absurd actions, 
simulated and real sleep, amnesia, som- 
nambulism, catalepsy, rapport, and other 
psychic and physiologic symptoms, are but 
evidences of suggestibility, not of natural 
or useful divisions of the suggestive con- 
dition. All subjects in the suggestive con- 
dition are conscious and retain more or 
less distinctly traces of their usual per- 
sonalities when acting upon suggestions; 
they are merely simulating and they know 


it, when acting upon abenrd suggestions. 

For the induction of the suggestive con- 
dition, we may employ one of two meth- 
ods: First, sensory appeal, i. e., sudden 
sensory stimulation and uniform sensory 
stimulation ; second, philosophical appeal, 
i. e., verbal suggestion and symbolic sug- 
gestion. Under either of these methods, 
we can class any number of informal and 
formal procedures. While the terms 
method and procedure are frequently used 
in the same sense and are often used con- 
vertibly, still there ia between them a tech- 
nical distinction which, for the sake of 
precision, must not be lost sight of. By 
method should be understood the principal 
and primordial mode by which the opera- 
tion is performed, while By procedure is 
meant the special modifications and suc- 
cessive stages by which the manipulations 
of the operation itself are regulated. The 
suggestive condition ia readily brought 
about in willing persons by means of per- 
suasives, coercives and excitives, which 
diminish primarily the general blood aup- 
ply to the brain, and thus the general 
mental activity, though not necessarily the 
blood supply to the particular area or 
areas of the brain cortex which we intend 
to keep active, and render all except one 
sense, if possible, inactive for the time 
being. It ig easier to concentrate the at- 
tention and to act upon impressions re- 
ceived through one of the organas of special 
sense, than upon many impressions re- 
ceived through more or al! the organs of 
special sense at one time. 

The simplest procedure for inducing 
the suggestive condition is that taught by 
the Cuicaco ScHooL or PsYcCHOLOGY; 
and it has the advantage over others that 
it is free from mysticism, that it frightens 
ne one if properly explained to subjects, 
and that it can be applied with success or 
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satisfaction in the treatment and training 
of all willing and able persons, in whom 
suggestion is the remedial or develop- 
mental agent indicated, whether the sub- 
jects have faith in psychic methods of 
healing and training or not. For the ex- 
act technique of inducing the suggestive 
condition by this procedure, see Dr. H. A. 
Parkyn's book, “Suggestive Therapeutics 
and Hypnotism.” 

In this and foregoing articles, entitled 
“Suggestographia,” we have tried to state 
brieily some principles and facts which 
every student and practitioner of Sugges- 
tion ought to consider or should know, 
if successful application of psychic meth- 
ods is their object. Experience has taught 
us that psychic methods which disregard 
the laws of physiology, pathology, anat- 
omy, psychology, hygiene and environment 
are useless for healing purposes, for cor- 
rection of undesirable habits, for stirpi- 
culture, and for other kinds of culture. 
But after a)l, deing the right thing at the 
proper time, no matter what our notions 
of man and of tho nniverse may be, is what 
counts in practice and is good art. The 
sick, the miserable, the unfortunate, the 
weak-minded, and the failures, want as- 
sistance, not dissertations upon abstract 
topics. Actual clinical experience shows 
that faith alone, although it must be ad- 
mitted that faith, true or false, sometimes 
works wonders, is no test of truth or of 
the powers of the IxTeLticENce inherent 
in mankind, however much it may stimu- 


late persons on to do better or to do their- 


best. 

Remember, just as mere charity is no 
cure for poverty, in simile, mere faith is 
no cure for imaginary and real afflictions. 
Let healers, whatsoever the cast, proceed 
to correct psychic and physiologic disturb- 
ances by establishing necessary and favor- 
able conditions in a rational manner and 


always by the simplest procedures, provid- 
ed they are dignified, sufficient and cer- 
tain, or as satisfactory as others. Avoid 
useless fussiness; it is annoying to sensi- 
ble patients and subjects, and in them it 
may prevent rapid and proper recovery 
and development. It is characteristic of 
humanity that it generally forms its opin- 
ions of remedial measures by effects, co- 
inecidently occurring with or subsequently 
following the application of remedies and 
means, ignoring entirely causes. But of 
these opinions, we may say -in the words 
of Shakespeare: 
“Phe best in this kind are but shadows; 
And the worst are no worse, if imagin- 
ation amend them.” 
—Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


(Concluded.) 


A Cure for Insomnla. 

In a recent book Mr. Stackpoo! O'Dell 
puts forward a remedy for sleeplessness 
which seems quite feasible. He says: 
Take a card about the size of a sheet of 
foolscap, and obtain a bottle of luminous 
paint. Write with the paint upon the 
card the words, Sleep—Sleep—Sleep, 
large and clear. Place this card in the 
daytime where the light will get at it, 
and at night time in such a position on 
the wall or on a screen that you will 
have to lift up your eyes in order to look 
at it while you are lying in your easiest 
position on the bed—that is to say, the 
position in which you generally go to 
sleep. As you see the illuminated words, 
Tepeat them te yourself in a monotonous 
manner. As the eyelids become tired let 
them close. You will not in most cases 
repeat the words very often before sleep 
brings on forgetfulnese. 


Queries and 


Answers. 


PLEASE NOTE. 
The editor wii! endeavor to answer all queries as satisfactorily and fully as possible. However, as the majority o 


the readers of SUGG RSTION are in 


f 
on of his mai) course ou Suggestive Therapeutics and Hypootism, frequent 


ceference will probably be made to certain pages of the course in the event that a detailed answer to the query may be 


found there. Ail queries will be condensed as much as 


possible, so that there may be sufficient room each issue for 


the numerous interesting Soquiries already pouring Into this department. The editor does por wish to monopolize 


this whole department and would be pleased to hear from an 


er who can furnish farther better information. 


Ic Is desirable that those who seek laformation report the results, whether good or bad. When writing anything con- 


cerning a query please give the number attached to It. 


Query 17—Suggestion or Tuberculosis, 

-Which ? 

Enor Succesrion: Dear Sir, Please find 
enclosed a clipping as an editorial from one 
of our daily papers, which explains itself. 
Taking it for granted that this experiment is 
true, was the disease called Consumption of 
Miss King’s left lung due to inoculation from 
the tuberculosis culture, or was it due to 
Suggestion? 

My opinion is, that it was due entirely to 
Suggestion; the mind centralized itself in 
dread and thought, until her thoughts were 
upon this subject and focused upon the lungs. 
She must have been anticipating the results 
the experiments would produce, and being a 
trained nurse, knew the symptoms perfectly. 
This opens up this whole question of germ 
inoculation and contagion, and the relations 
of the mind to the same. 

Yours in the interests of true science, 

Wash. H. T. T. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH DEATH. 

A few weeks ago Dr. George D. Barney, of 
Brooklyn, desiring to refute the Koch theory 
that human beings cannot contract consump- 
tion from cattle, inoculated Miss Emma King 
with a tubereulosis culture taken from a cow. 

It was done in the interest of science. The 
victim was a trained nurse, in the full flush 
of healthy young womanhood, ready to trifle 
with death at the instance of the learned 
physician. 

This graveyard experiment was a glittering 


success. Dread consumption has fastened its 


terrible fingers on Miss King’s left lung. She 
may die, but what cares Science for a life 
when a principle is at stake? It may yet be 
possible for Dr. Barney to write, in great 
letters, on Emma King’s tombstone, “I was 
right.” 

He says he can cure this consumptive for 
Science’s sake. He is trying to keep her 
from the early grave that is the fate of so 
many of those afflicted with the deadly tu- 
berculosis. 

If she dies, what is Dr. Barney’s crime? 

Is there any difference between the man 
who kills quickly or one who sets in motion 
an element that sooner or later causes death? 

Is there anything in science that can excuse 
deliberate death or make Dr. Barney's ex- 
periment worth while? 

Individuals have not legal power over their 
own lives. No person can Jegally grant an- 
other the privilege of murder. The fact that 
two persons form a compact whereby one is 
to die at the hands of the other in no way 
excuses the slayer. 

Is there a law that covers experiments with 
deadly disease germs, and another that deals 
with penalties for causing death with more 
common, but even less brutal weapons? 

As for Dr. Barney, the man in the case, who 
has been advised by his attorney to get Miss 
King out of New York state, he professes no 
alarm, and savs: “I will win out, and I will 
cure Miss King.” 


Granted that this newspaper report is 
true, I am not prepared to say that Miss 
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King’s troubles are due to suggestion 
alone. The repost does not state that her 
sputum, had been examined and tubercle 
bacilli found. Even should it be found, 
Dr. Barney would have to show that the 
bacillus was not present before his experi- 
ments were made in order to prove his 
contention. 

1 have seen no recent reports of the ex- 
periment, so that we can probably take it 
for granted that Miss King did not con- 
tract tubercular consumption. However, 
1 can understand how the report, that she 
had contracted consumption, probably 
reached the newspapers. —- 

It is a well known fact that medical 
students frequently develop the symptoms 
of different diseases they are studying, 
and Miss King ’was probably anxious to 
assist Dr. Barney to prove his point. 
Every student of Suggestive-Therapeutics 
knows the power of expectancy in the cur- 
ing of disease, and this same force is even 
more frequently employed unconsciously 
to produce diseased conditions. Miss 
King’s attitude of expectancy, her eager 
desire to assist Dr. Barney in his conten- 
tion and her knowledge of the symptoms 
of consumption, must all have assisted to 
develop the outward physical phenomena 
of consumption, even if the tubercle 
bacilli did not derelop in the lungs them- 
selves. She probsbly ran down physically 
from the moment the experiment began 
and it could not have been very long be- 
fore her friends and herself were forced to 
believe that she hsd contracted the disease. 
This belief, together with the universal 
interest caused by the unique experiment, 
in all probability gave rise to the sensa- 
tional newspaper story of which we have 
not yet heard the sequel. 

I should like to test Miss King’s sug- 
gestibility. 1 believe she would prove to 


be a hypnotic somnambule. If highly sug- 
gestible, she would consent to the experi- 
ment if conducted by one in whom she had 
confidence, and especially since Dr. Barney 
appears to have promised her positively 
he would cure her if the disease developed. 

Whether or not the tubercle bacilli de- 
veloped in Miss King’s lungs has not been 
made public, so far as I know. Possibly 
it was the decline in her physical health, 
the result of autosuggestions, which gave 
rise to the newspaper stories. In the latter 
ease she will pick up as scon as Dr. Barney 
begins his treatment for the relief of the 
disease. If the tubercle actually devel- 
oped, the case and the results will become 
famous. In any event, it will prove an 
interesting case to watch, and if any of 
ow readers can contribute further infor- 
mation on the subject I shall be glad to 
publish it.— En. 


Query 18.—Clairvoyance, Telepathy or 
Trickery. 

Miss Anna Eva Fay, who claims to possess 
remarkable clairvoyant powers, has been en- 
tertaining and mystifying the people of Mili- 
waukee for several weeks She reads and 
answers notes written by persons in the audi- 
ence, although she is seatec on the stage and 
covered by a sheet. 

She has carried Milwauxee by storm and 
has canceled several engagements elsewhere to 
continue her performances here. Her enter- 
tainment is certainly remarkable. 

Have you witnessed Miss Fay’s performance, 
and is it clairvoyance, telepathy or fraud? 
If the latter, can you explain the methods 
she employs? A, E V. 

Miss Fay gives an exellent entertain- 
ment, but her effects are all produced by 
trickery. There are several other enter- 
tainers on the stage giving similar ex- 
hibitions. I have witnessed her perform- 
ance and know exactly how her work is 
done. In fact, when in Minneapolis, a 
few years ago, I gave an entertainment, 
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by request, for a large number of friends 
interested in psychological research. After 
duplicating Miss Fay’s performance, by 
answering a jarge number of questions 
written by persons in the audience, I ex- 
plained the methods I employed, which 
were identical with those used by Miss 
Fay. Notwithstanding the exposure, how- 
ever, several persons present said that they 
knew I could not have found out what 
they had written by the methods used, and 
to this day some of them will swear that 
I obtained knowledge of what they had 
written by telepathy or clairvoyance. 

Lack of space prevents me from going 
into details this month, but in the May 
number I wil) give a full description of 
the methods employed by Miss Fay. 

I shall do this, not to injure Mise Fay, 
but in the interest of truth. Miss Fay’s 
performance is a trick, but she has made 
thousands believe she possesses abnormal 
or supernatural powers, and in investigat- 
ing the occult we must place such per- 
formances where they belong, so that 
honest investigators will not be deceived 
by such frauda 

Miss Fay does some clever cabinet 
tricks, also, after she has been tied in a 
cabinet by a committee selected from the 
audience. The Ralph E. Sylvester Co., 
whose advertisement appears in this num- 
ber, can tell you how these cabinet tricks 
are done, and can teach anyone how to 
duplicate them in his own home. It will 
pay you to write for their new catalogue, 
if for no other reason than to post your- 
self on the diferent tricks which can be 
performed by ‘egerdemain.—Ep. 


Query 19.—-Treatment for Nail Biting. 

Entro Succestion :—One of the objects of 
your magazine appears to be the educating 
and traiming of children by suggestion. By 
publishing some suggestions for preventing 


children biting their nails, you will con- 
fer a blessing, not alone upon me, but upon 
many mothers among sour readers. I have 
a child 14 years old who is addicted to the 
habit. Please publish something on the sub- 
ject. Ise will be of interest to many. 
MEL 

[The habit of bitirg the nails is diffi- 
cult to cure in children under twelve 
years of age. Up to this age suggestions 
should be given, not only when the child 
is in the suggestive state, but at all times. 
Do not reprove the child harshly at any 
time, but let your suggestions be asaump- 
tive ones, and let them be repeated at 
every opportunity. 

Use such suggestions as: “You are go- 
ing to please mamma >y letting your nails 
grow; you are giving up the habit; you 
wish your nails to grow long and pretty. 
Every time you find your finger in your 
mouth you will remember that when you 
take it away you make your mother feel 
very happy.” 

Whenever the opportunity offers, say 
to a friend or stranger in the child’s pres- 
ence, “He is growing so obedient and is 
giving up biting his nails; see, don’t they 
look pretty since he gave up the habit; 
he is doing his best to please us all by git- 
ing it up.” 

Sometimes it will pay to offer the child 
a reward from time to time if he allows 
the nails to grow. Remember that a 
habit ia always formed by repetition, and 
if the child can be bribed to stop biting, 
he soon forms the habit of not biting. 

After a child has reached an age st 
which he can reason fairly well, it pays 
te point out to him ‘ogically the advan- 
tages of giving up the nail biting. Point 
out the fact that nail biting spoils the 
shape of the ends of the fingers and the 
finger nails; that it is a very disgusting 
habit for others to witness ; that well man- 
ieured, long nails besutify the hands. 
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As koon as the child admits that he 
is anxious to give it up and will promise 
to stop the biting the instant he becomes 
conscious of having his fingers in his 
mouth, a great deal has been accomplished. 
It now remains for the parent or teacher 
to apply Suggestion in such a way that 
every time the victim puts his fingers into 
his mouth he will become conscious of the 
act. 

To accomplish this, use suitable sug- 
gestions in a strain somewhat similar to 
those given above. Also give suggestions 
such as: “The instant the desire to put 
your fingers to your mouth comes to you, 
you will become conscious of it, and you 
have sufficient will power to keep the 
fingers away from the mouth.” | 

These suggestions should be repeated 
at every opportunity. Five hundred times 
a day is not too frequently. Other 
means also may be used to make the 
child conscious of the act of putting the 
fingers to the mouth, such as wearing tips 
of gloves on the fingers, or dipping the 
finger tips in a bitter solution. 

Remember that the object of the treat- 
ment is to get the child to go for a cou- 
ple of weeks without biting the nails once. 
If this can be accomplished the habit will 
be broken, provided the co-operation of 
the child has been secured. 


It is a good plan to obtain a verbal 


promise from the child that the instant 
he becomes conscious of the act of put- 
ting his fingers to the mouth, he will 
take them away. Many children have 
will power enough to take them away at 
once, but, with some, the promise assists 
greatly.—Ep.] 


Query 20.~-The Brain During Sleep. 
Eortror Succestion:—It is said that the 

blood furnishes nutrition to the different parts 

of the body, and that during natural sleep 


the blood is withdrawn, to some extent, from 
the brain. 

Now, does the brain, during sleep, receive 
as much nourishment as during the waking 
state? If not, why do we generally feel re- 
freshened after sleep? 

Should a person encourage the flow of blood 
to the brain in order that it might be better 
nourished? 


Ark. H. C, B. 


[During the waking condition many of 
the muscles of the body are constantly in 
a state of contraction; while others are 
called into activity with every little move- 
ment of the body. When a muscle is in 
a state of contraction the quantity of blood 
in it is much less than when it is relaxed. 
Consequently a period of rest is necessary 
for the muscles, during which the blood 
circulates freely through them, receiving 
the waste products which have been 
formed while they were in operation. 
When a man in good health arouses after 
a long sleep, the waste products have been 
removed from the muscles, the muscles 
have been nourished, and the centers in 
the brain, controlling the muscles, have 
hada rest. Thus it is that a man arouses 
feeling refreshened after a sleep. 

It is a good plan for an anemic indi- 
vidual to sleep with his head low, and 
everything should be done which would 
increase the amount of blood supplied to 
his brain. As the blood supply to the 
brain is increased, the impulses leaving 
the brain for the different organs of the 
body become stronger, and the organs in 
consequence perform their functions bet- 
« Moderate exercise, deep breathing, and 
ter. 
occasional lowering of a patient’s head, 
will increase the blood supply in his brain, 
temporarily; but, in the end, the only 
permanent benefit has to come from an 
increase in the general blood supply; and 
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this increase can be obtained from the 
life essentials only.-—Ep.] 


Announcement. 


The Seventh Post Graduate Course in 
Orificial Surgery, by E. H. Pratt, M. D., 
will be held in the amphitheater of the 
Chicago Homeopathic Medical College, 
corner Wood and York streets, Chicago, 
Ilinois, during the week beginning with 
April 28, 1902, having a four hours’ daily 
session. Doctors invited to bring obstin- 
ate cases of every variety of chronic dis- 
ease. 

For particulars address 
E. H. Prart, M. D., 
100 State street, Suite 1203, 
Chicago, IU. 


My dear Dr. Parkyn: 

You are publishing a wonderfully help- 
ful magazine. The January issue is un- 
excelled. I believe in your noble work. 

I want you and your work to take hold 
of the criminal and insane classes, and 
every one of your capable graduates to 
help in that work until the state is ready 
to have you and your co-workers exchange 
and transform the criminal class, who are 
insane, into normal, sane men and women 
by your methods. 

It can be done; may it be your mission, 
also to prove it. 

There, what do you think about it? 
Write it up editorially. Truly, 

J. C. F. Greembine, Ed. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


Patient—What would you think of a 
warmer climate for me, doctor? 

Doctor—Good Lord, man! that’s just 
what I’m trying to save you from 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


“The Doom of Dogma and the Dawn of 
Truth.” Henry Frank. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 

.A weighty volume and ponderous in 
tone is “The Doom of Dogma.” The mind 
of the writer, having rebounded from the 
limits of theology, swings far, far, to 
the other side. The music will be sweeter 
when the bell in the steeple is not rung 
quite so violently. As a destroyer, the 
reverend gentleman cannot be excelled. 
In his preface he says he believes “he has 
substituted a talisman of truth for every 
fane demolished.” Ah, but has he? Asa 
builder, Mr. Frank, you have not so dis- 
tinguished yourself. It is the spirit that 
quickeneth. The anthropologic letter will 
crush just as completely as the letter of 
theology. 

The book is well written. Henry Frank 
could not write other than pure English. 
It shows the scholar, the man of letters, 
the student in every line. Wide and deep 
haa been the research of its author, with 
the result that it is distinctly mythologie 
in detail. It contains much information 
gleaned from the annals of the past, and 
once in awhile a gleam of beautiful 
thought from the writer himself. Of 
Truth he says: “Truth is single-eyed and 
single-souled. She feeds on minds whom 
freedom nourishes. She requires elastic 
brains and elastic hearts. She patiently 
awaits her champions. When she discov- 
ers them she clings to them with adaman- 
tine hooks. She will either command or 
annihilate. * * * But if one be s 
willing servant, then how glad and great, 
how bright and beauteous becomes the life 
of him who yields. Powers undreamed of 
are at his command. Not more responsive 
to Aeolian breezes are the pine tree-tops 
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than his sgúl shall be to tunes of harmony 
and melodies of love.” 


“Spits and Materia! Attraction; A 

onception of Unity.” Eugene Del 
Mar. Smith-Brooks Printing Co., Den- 
ver, Col. Cloth; price, 75 cents. 

It is impossible not to be a bit disap- 
pointed in this book. Perhaps the name 
Del Mar carries with it so much that Ex- 
pectancy flies too high and is bound to 
get a fall. The author, in quoting from 
other writers, has conscientiously num- 
bered each quotation, and given several 
pages of reference at tHe close of the book. 
The thread of individuality on which all 
this is strung is too slender. We have not 
enough of the real, inner Del Mar in the 
work, and therein lies the secret of its dry- 
ness. Listen to this on Love: “No per- 
son can love another without that love 
being reciprocated; for love is harmony, 
and is expressive of a relation and a cor- 
respondence. But persons differ greatly, 
and what fully satisfies one may have but 
a slight attraction for another. We are 
slways satisfied by the highest degree of 
love we are at that time capable of; but 
if the recipient of our love has developed 
a greater love capacity—or in other words, 
bas attained a higher plane of harmony, 
or loftier spiritual conceptions—our love 
will only partly meet the latter’s require- 
ments, and cannot give complete satisfac- 
tion.” There! And love is not naturally 
a dry subject, either, as any of us will 
attest. . 


“How to Control Fate through Sugges- 
tion; A Lesson in Soul Culture.” 
Henry Harrison Brown, 1423 Market 
street, San Francisco, Cal. Paper; 
price, 25 cents. 

Such a good little book! So many help- 
ful thoughts—hundreds more than you 
get in the average dollar book written by 


the average metaphysician. All that the 
editor of “Now” writes rings true. Lis- 
ten: “As chamber of cannon to powder, 
so is Suggestion to all soul forces. It is 
the conscious will of man directing the 
expression of the sub-conscious life. It 
is mastery! * * * This choice of 
Suggestion is the dividing line between 
man and brute. As soon as an individual 
makes a conscious choice then that indi- 
vidual has crossed the dividing line and is 
on the road to manhood. When that 
power of choice has developed until he 
chooses every expression of his life, and 
all circumstances obey his will, then and 
not till then, has he arrived at man’s 
estate.” 

This is the way the divine subject of 
love appeala to Henry Harrison Brown: 
“Love is the first and last expression of 
Spirit. Love is its highest and purest ex- 
pression. All spiritual development is 
made manifest through love. It is the 
barometer of life, recording in manifesta- 
tion the progress of the soul in unfold- 
ment. It is ever present, and is the force 
out of which all the rest come. Thought 
is only love reduced in potential and 
pitch.” Indeed, this is a wise little book, 
helpful and true, just like its author. 


“Auto-Mental Healing.” Dr. Paul Edwards, 
+ editor of the Mental Advocate, New York 

Paper, price, $1.00. 

Dr. Edwards’ “Auto-Mental Healing” 
is auto-suggestion pure and simple. Nat- 
urally it is a good prescription, written 
in plain English. One ought to be ready 
to practice any form of self-cure that 
will give the nobility of carriage and 
countenance shown in the frontispiece 
likeness of the author. To use a fool 
term, the man surely “lives the life.” In 
other words, he practices just what he 
preaches. 
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EDITORIAL. 


When this paragraph is marked 

with a red or blue croes it shows 

our friends that their time has expired, 

and we shall be happy to receive a re- 
newal of their subscription coon. 


Every subscriber to thia magazine is 
formally notified when his subscription 
expires, and a renewal remittance should 
be made promptly. In the event that a 
renewal is not made at once, however, we 
assume that it is the subscriber's desire 
to have Succestion continued, and our 
record is arranged accordingly unless we 
receive definite instructions to discon- 
tinue. 


This is done in order to give those who 
may have overlooked their renewal and 
those who may not find it convenient to 
remit at once a chance to keep their files 
complete. We do not wish to appear un- 
duly lenient or to give the impression that 
Scaozerion is in any way a free maga- 
zine. It takes money to run SUGGESTION, 
and we shall be thankful to receive prompt 
renewals from our subscribers whoee time 
has expired. 

We have already received renewals from 
the majority of our subscribers for the 
new year, and request those who have not 
done so already to remit as soon as pos- 
sible, or to order the magazine discon- 
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tinued if they do not wish to subscribe 
again, 

If we do not receive notice from a sub- 
scriber to discontinue sending the maga- 
zine we will take it for granted that he 
desires his subscription extended for an- 
other year. 


Hypnotic Somnambules Wanted. 

So far as I can ascertain, I have found 
no one who has made a systematic study 
of the personality of the hypnotic som- 
nambule, and know of no institution ex- 
cepting the Chicago School of Psychology 
where this has been done. Many operators 
and investigators have written about the 
phenomena of hypnotic somnambulism 
and have witnessed and developed these 
phenomena in hundreds of cases, but none 
of them seems to have made a study of the 
individuality of the subject in whom it 
is possible to demonstrate these phenom- 
ena. 

A study of the individuality of the hyp- 
notic somnambule gives the key to all the 
apparently remarkable and mysterious ef- 
fects produced in stage exhibitions of hyp- 
notism, as well as to the phenomena wit- 
nessed in instantaneous cures, revival 
meetings, Indian war dances, spirit con- 
trol, ete. The individual who makes a 
good hypnotic somnambule is highly sug- 
gestible at all times. When he submits to 
hypnotic experiments, the fact that he is 
highly suggestible is only emphasized, for 
if he be followed into his daily walks of 
life it will be found that he is easily in- 
fluenced by everything and everyone 
around him. He can be persuaded to do 
almost anything, by a person with strong 
personality or by anyone in whom he has 
confidence. Every day the newspapers 
contain accounts of persons who have been 
influenced or persuaded by stronger per- 
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sonalities to do the most absurd things. 
The papers usually state that undue influ- 
ence has been used, and this is true in the 
main. But a test of the suggestibility of 
the persons who are go easily influenced 
by others and of those who are controlled 
at revival meetings, spiritualistic seances, 
ete., will show that they are one and ail 
hypnotic somnambules. 

When an operator or a writer states 
that he put a subject asleep and made him 
do certain things, it shows me that he 
has simply come across one of these highly 
suggestible persons, for, given a person 
who is not highly suggestible, and an op- 
erator wastes his time in endeavoring to 
induce somnambulism in him, for be will 
not succeed, even though he should persist 
in his endeavors for weeks. 

I have taken these highly suggestible 
persons and developed all the phenomena 
of hypnotic somnambulism without using 
the word sleep or without having them 
close an eye. 

The majority of operators, following 
the example of their teachers or older au- 
thorities, always endeavor to produce 
sleep, or, 1 should say, endeavor to get the 
patient to acquicsce in the suggestion that 
he is asleep; and having obtained this ac- 
quiescence, after going through certain 
manceuvers, they believe that the subject 
was actually asleep, and that all the phe- 
momena are the result of this sleep. As 
a matter of fact, all the phenomena can be 
produced without mentioning sleep and 
without any maneuvers, if the operator 
will but speak positively to his subject and 
reiterate his suggestions rapidly. The 
subject will acquiesce in all the sugges- 
tions, and if the operator will say to him, 
positively, “You have been asleep all the 
time,” and repeat the suggestion rapidly, 
he will say, “Yes, I have been asleep all 
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the time.” Thus it will be seen that the 
“sleep” is not an essential, nor ts tt a state. 
The subject simply acquicsces in the state- 
ment that he was asleep, so that the 
“sleep” is not a fact, a state or an essen- 
tial; it ts a symptom of high suggestibil- 
ity. 

It is a difficult matter to make these 
facts clear in a printed article, but any 
operator can verify them for himself, if 
he will take a new subject for experiment 
and set aside his old ideas while he is ex- 
perimenting. 

It is very easy to demonstrate these 
facts satisfactorily on a subject and I have 
no’ trouble in making them clear to stu- 
dents attending my clinics, but I have re- 
ceived dozens of letters from persons who 
have read “The Law of Psychic Phenom- 
ena” and have operated on a few subjects 
with the old hypnotic ideas in mind. But 
I can tell that these persons have not test- 
ed my theories in carrying out any experi- 
ments they have made, and neve of them 
has given any study to the individuality 
of the hypnotic somnambule. 

A few years ago I believed that the 
hypnotic somnambule slept, when I sug- 
gested to him to do so. 1 did not realize 
at that time that he was merely carrying 
out my suggestion because he was of the 
suggestive type. Today I believe the hyp- 
notic somnambule is never asleep, unless 
he drops into a natural sleep, but in nat- 
ural sleep he will not carry out the sug- 
gestions of the operator. If he is carry- 
ing out the suggestions of the operator he 
is as wide awake and as conscious of every- 
thing he is doing as the operator, although 
he will declare he has been asleep all the 
time and that he remembers nothing that 
has occurred, if the operator so suggests. 
But after careful observation of the acta 
of the subject subsequent to the seance 


and investigation among his friends in 
whom he has confided, I am able to state 
positively that the hypnotic subject is wide 
awake all the time and that his memory is 
perfect. I have experimented with 
thousands of somnambules and have in- 
vestigated these points in hundreds of 
cases, with the result that I have been 
forced to draw the conclusions just men- 
tioned. 

This magazine goes to nearly 10,000 
readers every month, and surely some of 
them muet have submitted to hypnotic 
tests. Many of them have probably been 
forced to obey the “muscular” or physical 
tests, but how many of them have gone to 
sleep and carried out all kinds of absurd 
suggestions made by an operator, without 
remembering everything that occurred? 
Now, I should like to hear from some of 
our readers who have been hypnotized to 
the degree of hypnotic somnambulism. 

I have written to many who found fault 
with my conclusions, to learn if they had 
ever experienced hypnotic somnambulism 
themselves, but all have answered in the 
negative, although many of them advanced 
fanciful theories why they did not or could 
not succumb to the influence. But I want 
a statement from some of our readers who 
have experienced hypnotic somnambulism 
themselves. If some of them have felt 
forced to acquiesce in the suggestions, let 
them say s0. If there was loss of memory 
after carrying out the suggestions, I 
should like the experiences and sensations 
given in detail. 

Of course, an operater could go to 2 
subject and say, “I put you asleep every 
time I hypnotize you, do I not?” and the 
subject would say “Yes.” If the operator 
then said: “Well, here is a man who says 
you never went to sleep for me, and I want 
you to write, stating you always go asleep 
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and remember nothing,” the subject would 
obey the es aia and write the letter, 
even though he knew tu his heart he was 
awake all the time. Consequently I do 
not want a statement from anyone who 
has been urged by another to write; but 
if any reader of this magazine has experi- 
enced hypnotic somnambulism with am- 
nesin and will write to me of his own 
volition, £ shall certainly value his com- 
munication and shalt thank him for his 
trouble. 

Statements from persons who have acted 
in the capacity of professional stage sub- 
jects will carry very little weight. State- 
ments from persons whé have submitted 
to hypnotic tests for amusement will be 
of interest, but the thost valuable testi- 
mony of all should come from those who 
have paid their own money for treatment 
from a physician or operator. 

Send in your reports, please. 


Investment in Tropical Agriculture, 
No Speculation. 

Investments in tropical agricultural 
propositions are frequently referred to 
as “ventures” or “speculation,” as though 
the business was new or in an experi- 
mental stage. Any person who will take 
the time to thoroughly investigate the 
subject cannot help forming entirely dif- 
ferent conclusions. The business in it- 
self is as legitimate as any manufacturing 
or mercantile industry, and antedates any 
of today’s prominent enterprises in those 
lines. As a business it is growing as rap- 
idly as any other line, but not keeping 
pace with the demand for its products, 
which from luxuries have become neces- 
sities to all classes. 

England’s and Germany’s richest in- 
vestments are in tropical agriculture, in 
remote corners of the earth. Spain’s 
greatest wealth was in her tropical pos- 
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sessions. Our own country owes her 
prominence among the nations of the 
carth to agriculture, but twenty-five 
years hence her new tropical possessions 
will make her the richest and most pow- 
erful nation of the globe. 

Every person is familiar with the prof- 
its of ordinary farming, where industry 
and business methods are applied. The 
business of tropical agriculture is as an- 
cient as ordinary farming, and, with the 
same principles applied, is as stable and 
reliable, but far more profitable, as the 
production is limited by territory and 
capital, while the whole world is the con- 
sumer. 

The ordinary farmer growing the hardy 
products of the soil considered as the 
“necessaries of life’ has to contend with 
the vicissitudes of unfavorable seasons, a 
world’s over-production and an invest- 
ment, which for five months in the year 
is “frostbound.” The tropical farmer, 
favorably located, has nothing to fear 
from the seasons nor from over-production 
and can plant and harvest during the en- 
tire year. 

The only element of risk or specula- 
tion that enters at all into an invest- 
ment in tropical agriculture, is whether 
or not that investment is placed in the 
hands of honest men, with sufficient ex- 
perience and business ability to apply the 
funds in an intelligent manner in build- 
ing the proposition, Any failure in this 
line can be traced directly to one or all 
of these attributes.—From The Investor, 
Feb., 1902. 


Tae reader should give more than pasy- 
ing notice to the two page advertisement 
of the La Luisa Plantation Association, 
which appears in this number. It is dif- 
ficult at the present time to secure a good 
paying investment for one’s spare money, 
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but I have been investigating the claims 
of several Mexican plantation associa- 
tions lately and find that every plantation 
which has been well managed is paying 
very jarge dividends to ite stockholders. 
I have many friends who are receiving 
large dividends from some of these com- 
panies and their dividends are increasing 
each year. 


I am acquainted, personally, with the 


promoters of the La Luisa Plantation As- 
sociation and know them to be trustworthy 
and reliable. In fact, I have decided to 
invest heavily with this association, but 
before doing so, or advising my friends 
to do so, I am waiting for a report which 
is to be sent me by my father, Mr. James 
Parkyn, who is in Mexico at the present 
writing, for the express purpose of mak- 
ing a thorough examination of the La 
Luisa Plantation and its possibilities. 
He will return about the middle of April 
and I will publish a report of his investi- 
gations in the May issue of SUGGESTION. 

Should his report be satisfactory I shall 
certainly subscribe for a good block of 
stock myself, and shali advise all my 
friends to do s0. In the meanwhile, it 
will pay every reader of this magazine to 
send for a prospectus of the La Luisa 
Plantation Association and post himself 
on the subject of Mexican plantation in- 
vestments. It is surprising how few per- 
eons are aware of the great wealth and 
the agricultural and mineral resources of 
the Republic of Mexico.—Ep. 


A combined course in Osteopathy, 
Electro-Therapeuticse, Hypnotism and 
Suggestive Therapeutics will be given at 
the Chicago School of Psychology begin- 
ning Monday, June 2. Price of course 
$50.00. See page advertisement. 

Send in three new subecriptions, and we 


will send you Dr. Pratts illustrated book 
containing the fourteen impersonations. 
FREE. These impersonations are written 
in an entertaining style and give a minute 
description of the conscious and subcon- 
scious minds, and the various structures 
of the human body, their relations and 
their functions. The book is a mine of 
anatomical, physiological, histological 
and psychological knowledge. 


Premiums. 

Send $1.00 for a ne wsubscriber for one 
vear and receive free any one of the fol- 
lowing books: (1) SPOOKLAND; (2) 
SECRET OF SEX; (3) OSTEOPA- 
THY; (4) MARRIAGE MOTHER- 
HOOD HEALTH AND HYGIENE; 
(5) HYPNOTISM UP TO DATE; (6) 
MAGNETIC HEALING AT HOME 
AND ABROAD. F 

Send $1.25 for a new subscriber for 
one year and receive: Dutton’s CON- 
SUMPTION AND RHEUMATISM. 

Send $1.50 for a new subscriber for one 
year and receive Southworth’s TRUE 
METAPHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Send $2.00 for a new subscriber for one 
year and receive Dr. Pratt’s SERIES OF 
FOURTEEN IMPERSONATIONS. 
bound and illustrated. 

Address all orders to The Suggestion 
Publishing Co., 4020 Drexel Boulevard. 
Chicago, IH. 


We still have on hand a few copies of 
the September number of Scoczetion for 
1898, which containa Dr. Meacham’s fa- 
mous article, “The Mechanism of our Two 
Minds” This article alone is worth the 
price of a year’s subscription, but a copy 
of the September number will be sent to 
anyone securing a new subscriber for one 
year. Only a few copies left; so come 
early. 
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